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Chamberlain felt the affront to which he had teen 1878.
exposed, but Lord Lytton informed the Secretary
of State that " the sacrifice of his personal dignity
was essentially necessary pro bono publico"1 or,
as unlearned and ignorant men say3 for the public
good. By the public good Lord Lytton, as he
explained at length to Lord Cranbrook, meant a
proof in the form of an example that the Amir
had been alienated by "the unconnected prosecution
of the Lawrence-Gladstone policy."

The supporters of that policy, including Lord
Lawrence himself, conceived that Lord Lytton's
own attempts to correct it had brought about the
evils of which it was assigned as the cause. Lord
Lytton was so much pleased with the success of
his own masterful activity that he wrote to Lord
Cranbrook, " Thus far I think we have made no sept. 23.
false move in the game, and if Cavagnari succeeds
in his negotiations with the Khyberis, we have
taken, and the Amir will (by bad play) have lost,
the first trick. The second rubber now opens, and
I think we begin it with the odd trump in our hands.
Ordinary diplomatic action is, of course, exhausted, prepara-
and we must immediately adopt other measures."2 SS.sfor
It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast
than such language presents with the style of Lord
Dalhousie when he was forced to contemplate the
possibility of bloodshed. By this time the prospect
of another Afghan war had become familiar to the
British public, awl Lord Lawrence addressed to the protest
Times a series of weighty, temperate letters against Lawrence.
interference with a country which only wished to be
left alone. He was supported by one of the most
scientific soldiers who had served in India, Sir John
Adye, and by Sir Henry Havelock, who had won
the Victoria Cross at Lucknow. On the other

1 Lord Lytton's Indian Administrationy p. 284.

2 Ibid. p. 285.
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